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POETRY. 


ECCLESIASTICAL. 


From the New Monthly Magazine. 
A MORNING IN SPAIN. 


‘‘Levantate gloria mia; Jevantate psalterio y eithera: me levantano 
de madrugada.”— El libro de los Psalmes, 


Wake, while the mists on blue Sierras sleeping, 
Like crowns of glory in the distance lie; 

When, breathing from the South o’er blossoms sweeping, 
The gale bears music through the sunny sky; 
While fount and garden, olive-grove and stream, 
Wear the calm beauty of an Eden-dream. 


Wake, while unfettered thoughts, in freshness springing’ 
Bid the heart leap within its prison-cell; 
While birds and brooks on the pure air are flinging 
The mellow chant of their beguiling spell; 
While earliest winds their anthems have begun, 
And, incense-laden, their sweet journeys run. 


Then, Psaltry and Harp, a tone awaken 
Whereto the echoing bosom shall reply, 
As Earth’s rich scenes, by shadowy night forsaken, 
-Unfeld their beauty to the filling eye: 
When, like the restless breeze, or wild-birds lay, 
Pure thoughts, on dove-like pinions, float away. | 


{ 


Wake thou, too, man! when from refreshing slumber 
On thy luxurious couch thou dost arise, 

Thanks for Life’s golden gifts—a countless number—_ 
Calm dreams, and soaring hopes, and summer skies: 
Wake! let thy heart’s fine chords be touch’d in praise, 


While the glad sunbeams tremble in thy ways! 
W. G. C. 


From the United Service Journal. 
LIKE A SEA-BIRD O'ER THE OCRBAN. 
BY MISS PARDOER. 


Like a sea-bird o’er the ocean, 
Proudly does our vessel glide; 
While her keel, with steady motion, 
Parts the smooth and silver tide. 
On her sails the Moon is sleeping, 
As her canvass wooes the breezey 
Gallantly her course she’s keeping, 
O’er the wide and pathless seas. 


On, and on, in beauty riding, ! 
Swift she answers to the helm, 

O’er the waves in safety gliding, 
Which so soon may overwhelm. 

In the breeze her pennant streaming— 
Mirth and music on her deck— 

Sad the heart which would be dreaming 
In this hour—of storm and wreck. 


Thus doth Youth, Joy’s anchor weighing, 
Gaily put his bark to sea; 

Gentle gales around it playing, 
Canvass spread, and helm a-lee. 

But manhood comes—Life’s darker hour 
Brings care and sorrow on its wave; 
And ’mid his dreams of pride and pow’r 
Man wakes to tempest, and a grave! 


A certain degree of exterior seriousness in looks and 
motions, gives dignity, without excluding wit and decent 
cheerfulness, which are always serious themselves. A 
constant smirk upon the face, and a whiffling activity of 


For the Methodist Protestant. 
‘(FREE INDEED.” 


Mr. Editor ,—The wish, expressed in one of yournum- 
bers for continuance of ecclesiastical discussion, will 
probably be found in accordance with the pleasure of 
many of your patrons; especially, as it contemplates 
the retrenchment of all unpleasant personalities, in be- 
half of essays more general and abstract. It is ardent- 
ly hoped that all personalties in the~slightest degree 
partaking of acerbity, will be preéluded the columns 
of your periodical. Whatever might have been requi- 
site and justifiable heretofore, our present and future 
operations do not demand them. What shou!d we think 
of the farmer who, to demonstrate and sustain the para- 
mount importance of his agricultural principles, should 
be seen idly employed in pulling down his neighbour’s 
fence and endeavoring to scandalise the character of 
the soil he was wantonly exposing? Would we not na- 
turally recur in our minds to the method of demonstra- 
tion and support that would promise better success, 
and advise the misguided zealut first to endow his own 
soil and enclosures with super-excellence, and kindly 
point to them as practical proofs of his agricultural at- 
tainments? 

Having thus far achieved the theoretical demonstra- 
tion and sustentation of our ecclesiastical principles, and 
having succeeded to erect upon those principles, an in- 
dependent establishment, the remnant of duty, to which 
we should now direct a most assiduous attention, is the 
practical demonstration and sustentation of those pre-emi- 
nent principles. ‘‘if ye know these things happy are ye 
if ye do them,” is a maxim that should be kept in vivid 
remembrance throughout all our subsequent opera- 
tions. Jn attempting the practical application of our 
principles we should be fully aware of the vast impor- 
tance ofa right beginning. The illustration of this, once 
given from a pulpit, by the venerable S S——, is 
as pithy as itis homely. ‘The man, said he, who, in 
buttoning his waist-coat, begins wrong, must inevitably 
be astray somewhere inthe progress or termination of 
his task. We ought to anticipate with the utmost pre- 
caution, the permanent results of our precedents. We 
should tolerate no slurring over, no wrapping. What- 
ever is worth doing at all, is worth doing well. ‘It will 
do forthe present” is a maxim, that should ever be 
abandoned in behalf of one delivered by the wisest of 
men,—‘‘whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with 
all thy might.”’ 7 

We have adopted principles, which have almost uni- 
versal sanction—our greatest jeopardy lies in the pos- 
sibility of their sad perversion or misapplication. Lib- 
erty is the grand principle for which we have struggled 
in the midst of sacrifices, too enormous to have been in- 
curred for the obtainment of a merely theoretical free- 
dom. History has long since shewn, that despotism 
under the semblance of republicanism, is the most afflic- 
tive species of oppression. How appalling the exem- 
plifications of this during the expiring struggles of the 
republic of ancient Rome! ‘The inlets to such disas- 
trous perversion and misapplication of our principles 
should be watched with a vigilant eye. No one avenue 
of the calamity we are now deprecating should be more 
guarded, than the people resigning their inalienable 
majesty before that pruriency for individual domination, 
so peculiar tohuman nature. ‘he desire for pre-emi- 
nence and power” says Dr. Miller, ‘‘is natural to man 
and is one of the most early, powerful, and universal 


the body, are strong indications of futility. 


principles of our nature. It reigns without control in | 


wicked men, and has more influence than it ought in the 
minds of the most pious.” 

_The people, in the practical application of Geir prin- 
ciples, are sometimes rendered liable to errfy reason of 
a superstitivus timidity acquired, and rendered invete- 
rate by protracted servility. How pitiful/in our estab- 
lishment would be the inglorious abandonment of the 
sovereignty conceded to them by our constitution;—and 
that, at the feet of individual usurpation! Of what con- 
sequence are all the principles of freedom, theoretical- 
ly conceded by the constitution, unless they be practi- 
cally applied and appropriated to all the ramifications 
of every department of our community? 

A propensity to wrest from the hands of the people 
their inalienable and conceded sovereignity, is not ex- 
clusively peculiar to those who are invested with pas- 
toral prerogatives. It is found elsewhere. It is our 
duty to hunt it out and to hunt it down wherever it ex- 
ists. Age and experience confessedly transcend all 
other pretensions and always challenge our utmost re- 
spect; yet even they are not sufficient to counteryail 
the deliberate convictions of the people. 

If, then, the ‘‘hoary head, found in the way cf righte- 
ousness,” must submissively bow to the stern voice of 
general deliberation, how preposterous the pertinacity, 
assumed from the Eonsideration of mere office? But, of 
all the fallacious sanctions of ecclesiastical supremacy 
in behalf of any individual, that of wealth isto be 
dreaded as the most senseless and deleterious. How 
shameful to see a whole christian assembly overawed 
and overruled by the imperious but stupid suggestions 
of one rich man, purely on account of his wealth! In 
such acase we would adopt the valediction of Mr. Wes- 
ley,—‘‘farewell to methodism, if not religion too.” 

It may be thought that, a constant reference to the 
people for their deliberations and decisions might 
keep up unpleasant altercations. This, we grant, is 
sometimes the result of free discussion, and ought to 
be deprecated and prevented with the utmost prompti- 
tude. Such an occassional result is, however, the mere 
abuse, instead of the right use of popular deliberation, 
and is no argument in favor of individual or official usur- 
pation at the expence of the rights of the people. A 
slight analysis of those altercations will shew their real 
cause to be, not the liberal discussions of the peo- 
ple, but the fatal “lust” for individual domination, 
**‘Whence come wars and fightings among you? Come 
they not hence,—even of your own lusts that war in 
your members?’”? What species of desire is so apt to 
produce discord, as the ambitious desire that all others 
should say to us, as Milton’s Eve to Adam— 


‘‘what thou bidst, 
“unargu’d, I obey: so God ordains.” 


Such a desire for undue pre-eminence is likely to 
make sad havoc, especially, where there happens to be 
wanting christian courtesy, or even gentlemanly eti- 
quette. Were both these but duly cultivated, how little 
perplexity need we experience from those afflictive as- 
perities which have been unjustly attributed to the 
liberty of free deliberation. “Faith,” says Mr. Wesley, 
‘«does not create moroseness, but courtesy, which even 
the gravity of an apostle did not hinder.” An honour- 
able disputant revolts at a wanton severity of expres- 
sion, personal abuse, or effusions of private malevo- 
lence; but endeavours to use the utmost suavity of ex- 
pression. ‘The former tends to loosen the bands of 
christian society, and neither succeeds to convince nor 
persuade. 

The incidental ebullitions of popular discussion, even 
allowing them to be more frequent than the instances of 
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effervescence which occur under an absolute govern- 
ment,are less to be dreaded than the terrible explosions 
that must and will occur aftera protracted and absolute 
suppression of sentiments and feelings. Free discussion 
has been appositely compared to the safety valve of a 
steam engine. Now, who would not sooner hear, a 
thousand times, the whizzing roar of the seasonably cs- 
caping steam from the safety valve, than to witness, but 
once the horrid calamities from a bursting boiler? A 
community under the absolute control of the mere 
sanctity of office, or the influence of wealth, is in the 
same sad predicament of a civil community, under a 
military government.—In both cases force and fraud 


are too apt to be the order of the «lay. 


In conclusion, permit the expression of a sincere 
wish that, our people will use their utmost endeavours 
wisely to appropriate what they have so dearly earned. 
If they fail in this ulterior and actual application of our 
principles, our reform will not be—radical. 

DYDIMUS. 


DIVINITY. 


For the Methodist Protestant. 
( Concluded.) 


O! Lord, revive thy work in the midst of the years.— 
Habakkuk, Ch. iii. ver. 


With these remarks upon the work of the Lord, or 
the nature of experimental christianity,-we shall, in the 
next place, attempt to point out the means, or some of 
them by which a revival of religion may be occasioned 
or promoted. But, before we enter upon this point, it 
may be well to notice the prominent reasons, which, 
wherever they exist, plainly dictate the necessity of a 
revival of the work of God in any church or congrega- 
tion. 

A christian community is the visible body of Christ, 
and as such should always live in spiritual connexion 
with him as its spiritual head, and manifest the influ- 
ence of that connexion. This is true of an entire 

urch, and equally true of every individual member. 

his doctrine is clearly taught in Holy writ, and therein 
beautifully and forcibly illustrated by a great variety of 
representations. In the 4th chapter of the epistle to 
the Ephesians, the subject in all its parts is most in- 
structively and happily displayed by the Apostle Paul. 
** And he gave some, apostles; and some, prophets; and 
some, evangelists; and some, pastors and teachers; for 
the perfecting of the saints, for the work of the ministry, 
for the edifying of the body of Christ: till we all come in 
the unity of the faith, and of the knowledge of the son 
of God, unto a perfect man, unto the measure of the 
stature of the fulness of Christ. (That) speaking the 
truth in love, (we) may grow up into him in all things, 
which is the head, even Christ.” This description 
needs nocomment. Again, says our Saviour, speak- 
ing of the relations existing between him and his peo- 
ple, “Lam the vine, ye are the branches: he that abideth 
in me, andl in him, the same bringeth forth much fruit: 
for without me ye can do nothing.” Possibly our Sa- 
viour borrowed the foregoing image immediately from 
some adjoining or neighbouring vineyard: Be that as it 
might, it teaches usin the clearest terms that the union 
between Christ and his people is an abiding and living 
union, and must necessarily be kept up in order to 
maintain in their soulsthe power and spirit of genuine 
godliness. Of his own condition or character as a 
branch connected with the true and living vine, of his 
own personal standing as a member of Christ's spiritual 
body, every individual christian must, in the fear of God, 
be himself the judge. 

But, now, to mark the reasons before alluded to: 
when ever the members of a church feel within them- 
selves conscious of a declension in the spirit and power 
of religion; when they are known to neglect the means 
of grace, private or public; when they are seen to be too 
deeply concerned in the cares of this life, mingling too 
often and through choice in the society, if not indeed in 
the pursuits and amusements of the men of this world; 
when they evince a disrelish for spiritual exercises, a 
dislike to the company of the more deeply pious, and 
to such conversation as enters into searching details of 
religious experience; when in short they pay but a cold 
and formal attention at-best to the duties of christianity, 
and show no proper concern for the prosperity and 
spread of the Redeemer’s cause and kingdom--in every 
such case, there is abundant reason for holy alarm ‘ and 
for crying out in the language of the text, ‘O! Lord, re- 
vive thy work.” 


Of these charges, or that state of spiritual torpor and 

neglect, which necessarily affect and deaden the active 
energies of vital religion, and present but a dull and 
cold uniformity in the exercises and character of a so- 
ciety or church, ministers of the gospel themselves are 
not atall times entirely clear. In the estimation of 
Christ and the New Testament, the only proper estima- 
tion too of their office and appointment, they are her- 
alds, they are workmen, they are servants. Accord- 
ingly, they have tidings to proclaim, work to do, ser- 
vice to perform. If they have any business whatever, 
in the sacred office, their master has called them to it, 
and a fearful responsibility rests upon them to dis- 
charge faithfully the important trust; yea, a wo 1s 
awaiting them, if they shall be found, in the great day, 
when each shall be called to an account of his steward- 
ship, not to have fulfilled their ministry, and testi- 
fied with becoming fidelity the gospel of the grace of 
God. 
If, then, ministers of religion in any case feel within 
themselves a decline of vital christianity; if they lose 
the spirit and zeal of their holy vocation, and a due con- 
cern for the glory of God in the salvation of souls; if 
they are seen or known to be neglectful of their studies, 
or their closets, and devoting to company, if not to 
scenes of comparative dissipation, the invaluable time 
which should be consecrated to their work, or prepara- 
tion for it; it isa sure indication that all is not right, 
that much is wrong; spiritual lethargy and deadness 
must necessarily ensue, and itis high time for such 
ministers to reflect, to weep over their indolence and 
shame, and for pecple and preachers all together to 
cry out earnestly in the language of the prophet, ‘‘O! 
Lord, revive thy work, revive it now, speedily and 
abundantly, in the midst of the years.” 


As connected with the foregoing reasons, and some- 
times, though not always, attributable to them, we may 
notice the listlessness of the unconverted in hearing 
the word of life, and the slight impression of the gos- 
pel upon them, as furnishing another ground for using 
the prayer in the text. The gospel seems definitively 
intended as the great instrument of enlightening and 
awakening men, and when it appears to produce but 
little effect upon a congregation, although they have 
heard it for months or even years, and preached too 
with great simplicity and affection, there is cause, abun- 
dant cause, for deep and general solicitude. Such pre- 
cisely is seen to be the state of many a congregation; 
and yet they have had the Redeemer of men, in all his 
divine character, in all his heavenly offices, presented 
before them, and offered to them; they have heard 
again and again the doctrines of repentance, justifica- 
tion by faith, and holiness of heart, inculcated and en- 
forced with every proof of earnestness and sincerity on 
the part of the preacher; but notwithstanding all this, 
men trifle with the privilege, are unaffected by the 
truth, dose and sleep, and peradventure some drop into 
hell, as it were, from the very galleries and the very 
floors of those sanctuaries in which it was the gracious 
purpose and will of God they should have been convert- 
ed and fitted for heaven. 

All these cases which we have noticed should excite 
our immediate and livéliest concern, but the last is al- 
most too gloomy and momentous for reflection. But 
what is impossible with man, is vossible with God; what 
has not been done under even seemingly honest and 
appropriate ministrations of the truth, can be effected 
by the accompanying and renewing ministrations of the 
spirit of God. This thought too we consider of more 
worth and importance as it appears, at least in these 
latter days, to be through religious stirs and excite- 
ments that God chiefly works in awakening and saving 
sinners. 

Let us now dwell upon this thought, in* attempting 
to point out some of the means by which a revival of 
religion may be occasioned or promoted. 

Beyond a doubt, the object in contemplation is per- 
fectly practicable according to the authority of the 
scriptures, for the whole scheme of christianity, when 
seriously consid: red, necessarily leads us to this conclu- 
sion. It is plainly recognized in the commission to 
preach the gospel, in the nature of experimental reli- 
gion as taught in the Bible, and every commund to call 
upon God for the influence and aid of his spiritand grace. 
The object to be attained which we would now bring 
more immediately to view, is the outpouring of the holy 
spirit upon our assemblies in evidently applying divine 
truth to the conviction and conversion of the impeni- 
tent. 


First, then, in making the case our own, at the same 


time that we would sincerely wish all others to profit by 


the suggestions made, let Protestant Methodists duly 
estimate their religious character and means, and what 
it is their duty to practise and their privilege to enjoy, 
as professing christians. A revival of religion cannot, 
inthe nature of the thing, be expected, when the people 
of God are not looking for it, using the proper means to 
attain it, and endeavoring by their walk and conversa- 
tion to recommend religion to the unconverted. Be- 
sides, it may happen, as probably has been the case im 
some instances, that, if God should graciously impress 
and awaken some impenitent souls in a congregation, 
the work thus begun may be greatly hindered, if not 
entirely checked, from the lack of spirituality and zeal 
in the professors of religion themselves. But where 
christians are punctual and faithful in their attention 
upon religious duties, when their own souls are kept 
inspired and fired by pure love to God, when they are 
earnestly and importunatcly begging God, day by day, 
to affect and humble the souls of their neighbours and 
friends, and sanction the word of his grace, then they 
may reasonably calculate upon the outpouring of the . 
spirit, and then too they will be ready to engage, with 
holy interest and delight, in the good work when it is 
commenced. Thatsuch may be our spiritual standing 
as a church, and such the display of divine power in our 
congregations, it would also comport well with the na- 
ture of the subject to make it a matter of common and 
united supplication to God; and now we suggest that 
our brethren and sisters in different places covenant to 
be at the throne of grace every evening, and there at 
the same time and with one heart beseech God to visit 
us with his favor, and revive and further his work in 
our midst. 


In the second place, we may notice and urge consis- 
tency of character and faithfulness in the officers of the 
church, as another means by whicha work of grace 
may instrumentally be promoted or excited. ‘Those 
officers, whether preachers, or exhorters, or leaders, 
are appointed in view of this very thing, to instruct, 
to warn, to comfort; to be themselves examples to the 
flock, and to inculcate and enforce proper discipline in 
the church of God. ‘‘Having then gifts differing ac- 
cording to the grace that is given to us, whether pro- 
phecy, let us prophecy according to the proportion of 
faith; or ministry, let us wait on our ministering; or he 
that teacheth, on teaching; or he that exhorteth, on ex- 
hortation.”” Let every man be at his post, and at the 
same time with humble reliance upon the assistance of 
divine counsel and grace, that God may bless and second 
his efforts. 

For the accomplishment of the object now under 
contemplation, no doubt it is highly important and ex- 
pedient for “spon to prophesy, that is, préach, ac- 
cording to the proportion of faith, or the analogy and 
fitness of gospel doctrines. These doctrines ure divine 
and immutable. Therefore, whatever varieties may be at- 
tempted to impart novelty and interest to the discourses 
of the pulpit, it should be remembered that the great 


‘theme of the proscoe is salvation by grace, and this rs © 


the burden of the Apostolic commission. ‘The faithful 
ministration of this doctrine, when duly felt by the 
preacher himself, has seldom failed of producing a salu- 
tary impression, and it may be confidently expected 
that God will still carry home the same truth to the 
hearts of men. 

Thirdly, we should carefully and vigilantly consult and 
avail ourselves of circumstances in forwarding the work. 
ofreligion. It appears evident that the apostles did so, 
and it is equally evident that in modern times some of 
the most distinguished revivals of religion have been 
originated in the same way. Not that we are to calcu- 
late on getting up a work of grace by mere manage- 
ment, without prayer and intercession on our part; the 
preliminary preparation is taken for granted; but as we 
are commanded, at least virtually, to assemble ourselves 
together, we may well believe that God will own and 
bless any particular or extraordinary occasions of reli- 
gious meetings instituted for the purpose of promoting 
his glory in the salvation of men. Hence, inthe dif- 
ferent sections of our fellowship, we might no doubt 
with happy effect hold, as circumstances would admit, 
three and four days’ meetings, collecting for such occa- 
sions suitable and sufficient help, connecting with them 
seasons of fasting and prayer for the outpouring of the 
spirit, and, in addition to the ordinary exercises of wor- 
ship, such means as are commonly employed at camp 
meetings in striving to bring souls to the knowledge of 
the truth. 

Even whilst we are now writing, the great utility of 
these and similar means is fully tested by the churches of 


Christ in various parts of this country. Is he the God 
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of the Jews only? is he not also of the Gentiles? Yes, 
of the Gentiles also: for the same Lord over all is rich 
unto all that callupon him. Come, brethren, let us ali 
agree as touching this one thing, and who can doubt 
that in all our churches and congregations we shall re- 
alize abundant manifestations of divine influence, and 

ower. The Lord God of Elijah still lives, and still 
the effectual fervent prayer of the righteous availeth 
much. The cloud of mercy shall come forth from the 
throne of God, and burst in refreshing showers upon 
all parts of our Zion. O! what a day of Pentecostal feel- 
ing and triumph would that be! Let it come, Lord, let 
it come, and cause thy servants to be glad in thee, and 
shout aloud in thy salvation! 


RELIGIOUS. | 


From the Youth’s Instructor. 
ON EXAGGERATION. 


The propensity to exaggerate, so common to young 
persons, frequently makes only a slight impression on 
our minds. This may proceed from our not having 
thought seriously on the cause and tendency of the pro- 
pensity, or its commonness may have made it less abhor- 
rent. 

Some of my young friends, who are conscious they 
are prone to this evil, may perhaps feel disposed to read 
what may be said on a subject which they have been ac- 
customed to think an amusing quality, rather than a fault, 
or, at the most, a very venial failing. 

_ What is exaggeration in its nature? It isa departure 
from truth. In some it springs from thoughtlessness, in 
others from an ill-directed education; some indulge in 
it from an inconstant or weak hold of the truth, others, 
(the fewest in number I hope,) from addiction to false- 
hood 

For those who would shrink from willfully perverting 
the truth, it may be sufficient that they recollect that ex- 
aggeration is a species of falsehood, to make them more 
cautious in their narrations, and to determine themta- 
adhere scrupulously to simple fact; and the recollection 
that their words are spoken in the presence of God, who 
will bring every idle word into judgment, will make them 
fear thus to ‘“‘sin against God.”’ 

It is a mental as well as a moral evil. Young persons 
of education possessing a lively imagination, which has 
been nourished by the prose and poetic fiction of the day, 
find too little beauty and imagery in the events of com- 
mon life; and in detailing its occurrences, to give them 
more effect and interest, add to the simple truth, fre- 
quently, it must be allowed, tothe amusement of the 
hearers, but always to their own injury: for such minds 
are sensible of the effect of their own powers, and pleas- 
ed with it; and, forgetting that amusement should never 
be at the expense of veracity, especially when it affects 
the character of individuals, they indulge and encourage 
this faculty of invention, till they require the habit of dis- 
tarting from its precise character every circumstance 
which they relate. But, though with such persons the 
evil may originate in the mind, it does not always end 
there: it affects their entire character. Those who 
think and speak with discrimination and correctness, 
shun the acquaintance of persons who give such license 
to their tongue; and thus they are courted by, and thrown 
upon, the acquaintance of such as are equally volatile 
with themselves: and being as open to receive as to give 
false impressions, having begun by only altering the truth, 

may end by forsaking it altogether. 

The third class love truth, and generally maintain it; 
but the fear ofexposing themslves, or of,ollending others, 
shakes their courage; and prejudice or prepossession 
may throw them off their guard, and induce them to 
give an exaggerated statement of facts. ‘This instability 
of mind is prejudicial to themselves, and the conduct 
arising from it unjust to their friends, who are entitled 
to a fair statement, since their judgment may depend 
qpon the communication. Upon such it may be urged, 
dare to be true; and they may be reminded that in word 
as well as indeed, ‘“‘honesty is the best policy.” 

Of the last class, it must be obvious to all, that the 
principle is decidedly evil, and that ‘the root of the mat- 
ter” lies deeper than in the other cases. Should any 
who are so unhappy as wilfully and usually to violate 
the truth, read these few remarks, I would beg them to 
think of the curse which oi has denounced against 
such characters,—that noné shall enter the heavenly 
aity ‘‘who loveth or maketh a lie.” 

To all | would most earnestly recommend a strict in- 

ry into- their principles and conduct, united with 
neere prayer that the Holy Spirit may discover to 
them every way of evil in them; and also, a resolute re- 


be not only governed, but destroyed, by the renewal of | 


their hearts in the image of Him who was emphatically 
called the Truth. 


PROVIDENCE OF GOD. 1 


There is a fallacy in assuming that God’s general plans 
are something which he has commissioned to act out of 
himself, and independent of his own immediate agency; 
wholly forgetful of the principle of the truth, that in him 
we, and all things, “live, and move, and have our be- 
ing.’’ For what are God’s general plans, but himself in 
operation?—now spreading the impulses of his power to 
a wider, now restraining them-to a narrower, extent; 
now working in judgment, then in mercy, and again sin- 
gularly commingling both; attempering the severity of 
vengeance with compassion, and guarding mercy from 
abuse by the majesty of righteousness; assigning longer 
or shorter periods to his dispensations of vengeance or 
goodness, as it pleases him; and thus working onward to 
the fulfilment of all those purposes which he has fixed in 
his own eternal counsels as the final results of his go- 
vernment of human- beings? But if this be so, if all be 
God in operation, to what general laws is he so bound, 
as that this should interfere with his manifestations of 
severity or grace towards individuals? The blind impetu- 
ous ocean must ro]l whither winds and tides may impel 
it: it has no intelligence, no feeling: it cannot select the 
victim vessels which it may hurl upon the rocks, or the 
favoured sails which it may bear buoyant and safe into 
the harbour: and your theory dishonors God, by likening 
his general operations to some such mighty but blindly 
impelled and impelling element. The divine administra- 
tion is divine intelligence, will, feeling, and wisdom, in ac- 
tion; and when his arm is made bare, and his judgments 
sweep, or his mercies expand, over a nation, he can ne- 
ver be at a loss in his general march to turn aside to vis- 
it an individual sinner secure in his trespasses; or to 
make it “‘light in dwellings”? of his Israel, when the 
clouds of his judgments darken through the abodes of 
the ungodly. The destroying angel had a fearful gene- 
ral commission in Egypt; but his sword gleamed harm- 
lessly as he passed the door sprinkled with that sign of 
faith, the blood of the appointed atonement. God is 
then not “far from any one of us; and we may take 
the full comfort of the declaration, ‘‘The eyes of the 
Lord run to and fro through the whole earth, that he 
may show himself strong in the behalf of those whose 
hearts are perfect towards him.’? And how many in- 
stances are on record, resting upon evidence the most in- 
disputable, to confirm the doctrine! A ‘‘vain philosophy”’ 
may attempt to account for them; but the absurdities in- 
to which it falls are its own refutation. During the late 
struggle of the Greeks to regain their liberty, a body of 
Turks were, in 1824, encamped in a part of Greece, and 
committed every kind of excess upon the inhabitants. 
One of these barbarians, an officer, had pursued a Greek 
girl, who took refuge in the house of awidow. The wid- 
ow met him at the door, and mildly attempted to dis- 
suade him from forcing his way in to seize the girl. En- 
raged, he drew his sabre; but when in the act of attempt- 
ing to cut down the widow, it snapped in two pieces be- 
fore it reached the victim. The wretch paused; but 
drew a pistol, to accomplish his purpose in that manner; 
but it missed fire: and when inthe act of drawing a se- 
cond, he was forcibly dragged away by one of his com- 
panions, who exclaimed, “Let her alone. Do not you 
see that her time is not yet come?” Resolved, however, 
on taking some revenge, he carried off her infant child 
to the camp; but, as though Providence designed to com- 
plete its work on this occasion, whilst the officer was 
asleep the child was carried back to the widow by one 
of hisown men.* I know how a heartless sceptic would 
quibble here; but the affecting story bears its own com- 
ment: and I would take the grateful tears of the pre- 
served widow, who saw the hand of God in her deliver- 
ance, not only for the best feeling, but for the best phi- 
losophy. ‘‘All his saints are in his hand;” and where is 
the saint whom he has not “encompassed about with 
songs of deliverance?” 


*This anecdote is verified by the Rev. Mr. Arundel, 
author of ‘A Visit to the Seven Churches of Asia,’’ who 
was in the village at the time. 


Polite Slaughtering of an enemy.—At times, an Indian 
Warrior, when about to kill and scalp a prostrate ene- 
my, addresses him in such terms as the following:— 

‘*My name is Cashegra: lam a famous warrior, and 
am going to kill you. When you reach the land of spir- 
its, you will see the ghost of my father: tell him it was 
Cashegra sent you there.” The uplifted tomahawk then 


sistance of the evil propensity; and to seek that it may 


descends upon its victim. 


CORRESPON DENCE, 


Carlisle, April 18th, 1831. 


Dear Brotner—lI shall here give you some account 
of the work of Grace that is, and has, for some time 
past, been in progress in this place. It commenced some 
time in January Jast; from which time it was gradually 
on the increase until the latter part of March, when it 
arrived at its zenith. It is still in progress, but not to 
the same extent that it was some time since. What I 
esteem as most glorious in this gracious work, is its gen- 
erality. It first became generally prevalent in the Pres- 
byterian Church, which has shared most largely in it.— 
Most, if not all the Churches in this place, have been 
made partakers of the loving kindness and manifested 
mercy of God, ‘‘to wit:”? the M. E. Church, the German 
Lutheran, and German Reformed Churches. The Uni- 
ted Brethren have also been visited by the same gracious 
influence, and we of the M. P. Church, although small in 
number, and almost entirely destitute of ministerial aid, 
have not been passed by or forgotten; but, with our 
Brethren of the other denominations, have at our /ittle 
meeting, been enabled to sit together in ‘heavenly places 
in Christ Jesus, and to rejoice with joy unspeakable and 
full of glory; and have been feasted on the fatness of the 
Lord’s house. As to the number in all the different 
Churches that has been called from darkness to the mar- 
vellous light of the Gospel, I am not able to say certain- 
ly; but I should judge it to be considerably above a hun- 
dred. At the anxious meetings, held in the Presbyterian 
Church, on several occasions, as many as fifty have been 
present, whose language has been, ‘‘men and brethren 
what shall we do to be saved?” It is the Lord’s doing 
and marvellous in our eyes. In the M. E. C. the work 
has been considerable: it commenced among them, when 
they wejreentirely destitute of ministerial assistance; prov- 
ing most conclusively, if indeed there could have been 
any doubt on the subject, that salvation is of the Lord, 
and to his name be the glory, both now and ever more! 
May the time shortly come to favour Zion, when the 
Earth shall be filled with the knowledge of the truth as 
it ‘is in Jesus Christ! 

Believe me to be, affectionately, your Brother in the 
Bonds of the Gospel of Peace—farewell. 

JAS. H. DEVOR. 


Covington, Newton county, Geo. April 11th, 1831. 
J. J. Harrop, 

DEAR Brotuer,—I have visited a number of our So- 
cieties, and the prospects are as flattering, in this coun- 
ty, as we could reasonably calculate upon. 
~ There are no special revivals among us; but, in some 
of the Churches, the prospects are encouraging; there 
are some mourners, inquiring ‘‘What shall we do to be 
saved.” There has been considerable accession to our 
Churches, since our Annual Conference; and an increase 
of seven or eight preachers. The brethren are in good 
spirits, and are generally well pleased with our form of 
Government. 

In haste. Iam, truly, yours in the bonds of a free 
Gospel. A. G. BREWER. 


Extract from a letter received by the publisher, dated 
Oak Grove, Newton county, Geo. 6th April, 1531. 

Brorner Harrop—l was at a quarterly meeting a few 
days ago, when we had a most gracious time—the mee 
ing was attended by an old revolutionary soldier who has 
lately joined our fellowship. Oh! how easy it is to enlist 
revolutionary soldiers wherever they are found! This 
worthy old veteran when he rose up to join our Church, 
spoke in language better felt than described. ‘‘He ob- 
served that seven years found him in the field, toiling, 
suffering, and bleeding,for his country’s liberty—and now 
though he had but a few days to live, the balance of his 


time should be spent in sustaining his ecclesiastical liber- 
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in the bonds of brotherly love, 


METHODIST PROTESTANT. 


ty:” So true itis, that those who know the worth of 
liberty by having toiled in the field of battle for it, are 
really good judges of our ecclesiastical liberty. My pa- 
per admonishes me I can say no more. I remain yours 


CHAS. KENNON. 


OBITUARY. 


For the Methodist Protestant, 


On Monday, the 18th ihst. our beloved brother Wi- 
H. Cook, of Queen Afin’s county, Eastern Shore 
of Maryland, was called from labour to reward, leaving 
a wife and one child to deplore his early removal from 
the earth. He was (we suppose) about twenty-eight 
years of age and has maintained through life, the char- 
acter of a fond and devoted husband, a tender parent, a 
dutiful son, an affectionate brother, a kind neighbor, a 
sincere friend, a valuable citizen, and a pious and devout 
christian. He was remarkably amiable and moral from 
a boy, and was highly esteemed by his companions at 
school, on account of his good and friendly disposition. 
About five or six years ago, he became deeply sensible 

the necessity of a change of heart; and at a camp 

ting near Centreville, after a sincere and bitter re- 
ntance, he obtained the knowledge of the forgiveness 

is sins, and united himself to the Methodist Episco- 

pal Church, and has ever since been esteemed by all, 
who knew him, as a faithful follower of Jesus Christ; 
and we hazard the opinion, from our knowledge of him 
and of the estimation in which he was held, that he died 


universally beloved and regretted by all who knew him 
- without a solitary exception. 


Upon the adoption of the 
Conventional articles, he and his wife were among the 
first to withdraw from the old church, and join the new 
one. Soon after he was elected one of the stewards of 
our circuit, in which office he lived and died. His last 
hours were such as might have been expected from his 
life. Finding himself sinking, he called his friends and 
made provision for the freedom of a colored girl,whom he 
had acquired by his marriage, and her issue, if she should 
have any. He inquired of a friend near him, whom he 
knew to be very scrupulous upon the subject of slavery, 
“atewhat age she ought to be free?” It was replied that 
different persons thought differently on this subject, some 
set their slaves free at twenty-five, and some at twenty- 
eight. He then again asked his friend: ‘‘at what time 
do you set them free?” The friend replied, at ‘‘twenty- 
one.” Hesaid, ‘let her be free then at twenty-one.’ Some 
one present observed that she would not pay for her rais- 
ing at that age. He said, ‘‘never mind, had rather be a 
little under than a little over.” This incident is mentioned 


- shew his sense of justice; and let it be remembered, he 


was not rich, and was about to leave a helpless widow 
and child almost eutirely dependent. We visited him a 
few hours before his death, and found him surrounded 
by circumstances calculated to depress the spirits of any 
man, but a christian. His aged father, who had left him 
the preceding evening under an impression that he could 
survive but a few hours, had just returned to see him, 
and when we entered the room, we found his father 
bending over him, bathing his cold face with the tears of 
parental fondness, and impressing upon his pale cheek 
the kisses of kindness and sympathy. At the foot of his 
bed sat the youthful partner of his bosom almost broken 
hearted, entertaining however a faint hope that he was 
hetter; in the same room were also his brother and sis- 
ters, weeping and mourning most piteously. As soon as 
our feelings would permit us, we approached his bed- 
side and found his countenance placid and serene. As 
soon as he observed us, his countenance was lighted up 
with a smile and he extended his cold and tremulous 
hand to grasp ours. He soon assured us all was safety 
and peace. He had rejoiced the whole preceding day 
and night. We observed to him that we hoped he would 
yetrecover. IHeseemed to feel a momentary regret 
and said, ‘‘don’t say so. 1 do not wish to live.” “I once 
thought,” continued he, ‘that if I should find myself to 
be dying, I should shrink fearfully from death; but it 
is not so—!I care nothing about We observed, ‘but 
you are resigned to the will of God to live or to die2”— 
He replied, ‘‘just so;” and made use of many other ex- 
pressions of triumph. We sung and prayed with him 
and he united with us in singing the hymn whose first 
Jine is, On Jordan’s stormy banks J stand, &e. and fre- 
page | during the singing he would break out in praises 
to God; and after prayer we took our leave of him, and 
his last words to us were, as well as we can remember 
“I expect to meet you in Heaven.” Soon after we Jeft 
him, he sweetly fe}! asleep in the arms of Jesus, with- 
out a struggle or a groan. So lived and so died our be- 
loved brother Cook. 0, that we may imitate his exam- 


ple, and may our last end be like his! He is the first male 
member we recollect to have lost in our county since 
our secession, except the son of Dr. Emory, who was 
converted among us, and whose triumphant death was 
published in the Mutual Rights soon after. God has 
been kind to us indeed, and we will rejoice even in tribu- 
lation. 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE, 


REVIVALS. 


In Columbus Chenango co.—A letter from the Rev. Al- 
vah Lilly, to the editors of the N. Y. Observer, dated 
Columbus, April 14th, says: When I commenced my la- 
bours with this people last May, vital piety was very low. 
For ten years past | could not Jearn that there had been 
more than one addition to the church on examition. A- 
bout the middle of last summer, a few of the church be- 
gan to feel that it was time to awake from their long 
sleep of death and call upon God for help. And it was 
soon apparent that God was with us by the special influen- 
cesof his spirit. Sinners began to cry out with trembling 
anxiety, ‘‘men and brethren what shall we do.”’ As the 
fruits of the revival, we received at our communion in 
March an addition of thirty. Though this number is 
small, yet to a feeble church it isa valuable accession. 
Most of these were children of the covenant. The work 
continues, and at the present time is as interesting as it 
ever has been. 

In New Haven, and vicinity, Ct.—Our correspondent, 
under date of April 20th, writes thus: ‘‘The revival here 
continues interesting toa high degree. I attended pray- 
ers in College this afternoon, and it was affecting to see 
such a company of educated young men, and so large a 
portion of them evincing in their countenances the calm 
serious happiness of the servants of the-living God. On- 
ly about 75 of the 350 students, remain: uninfluenced in 
this work. Of these the principal part have chiefly kept 
away from the meetings, where the truth was pressed 
upon the conscience. ‘The work in college begun in a 
class for the study of the scriptures, formed in conse- 
quence of Mr. Grimke’s Oration on the study of the Bi- 
ble. Nine of the young men now converted, are sons of 
gentlemen, who were brought in during the great revival 
in College, under President Dwight, in the year 1802. 
Many of tie boarding and other schools, with which 
this city abounds, have shared largely in the work. 1 
have heard mention of Mr. Dwight’s Gymnasium, and 
the schools of Miss Peters, Mr. Herrick, Mr. Andrews, 
Mr. Smith, and others. 

These revivals are extending in all the region around, 
beginning in Branford, North Branford, and East Haven. 
The four days meeting in Derby had a powerful effect. 
it seemed as if the whole people were coming into the 
kingdom. A four days mveting is held this week at 
Litchfield. Dr. Taylor has gone to Boston to a four days 
mecting. In one of the inquiry meetings there, it is said 
there were ten or fifteen hundred. 

In this place they estimate the converts in College at 
130, in the Congregational Societies 500 to GUO, in St. 
Paul’s Espiscopal, under Mr. Stone, over 100; about the 
same in the Methodists, and a number in the Baptists, 
African, and Fair Haven.—NV. Y. Evang. 

Newark, Wayne co. N. ¥.—A correspondent at this 
village, under date of March 4th, writes thus:—I learn 
from one of the elders of the Presbyterian church, in this 
place, that previously to the Ist of January last, there 
had not been for some time any cases of conversion. For 
a month or six weeks antecedent to this period, Chris- 
tians had been much in prayer—and the Church ge- 
nerally felt great earnestness, and agonized with so 
strong faith, that the Spirit descended with astonishing 
power, and in the course of a few weeks hundreds were 
either rejoicing in hope, or inquiring what they must do 
to be saved. The preaching of the word with great plain- 
ness, has been here atsended with saving eflicacy. Al- 
most every family in this pleasant village, has shared in 
the work. In February and March, about 160 were 
added to the Presbyterian church. About as many more 
to the Methodists and Baptists: and probably the whole 
number of conversions in the village and immediate vi 
cinity, is not less than 400. Immediate submission to 
God, in all cases of anxiety and repentance, were in- 
sisted on by those who took the lead in the anxious 
rooms!” 


ESCAPE OF A NUN, 


Washington.—‘There has been no little excitement in 
this community within a few days past, and especially 
among the Romanists, arising from the recent elopement 
of a principal Nun, Sister Gertrude, from the nunnery ip 
Georgetown. This event has brought to light some of 


the secrets of ‘Mystic Babylon.’ 


‘Sister Gertrude was the chief instructress of the aca- 
demy in the institution, and upon whom its prosperity 
chiefly depended, and her desertion may happily operate 
to check its success, and open the eyes of Protestants at 
least, to the danger of confiding their daughters to hands, 
where every art and allurement is used to destroy their 
Protestant attachments, and to entangle them in the evils 
of a profession which attaches to itself just enough of 
the semblance of religion, to cast a shade over its multi- 
plied superstitions and idolatries. 

“This delusion has prevailed but too long, and it is now 
devoutly to be hoped the recent events, both abroad and 
at home, will operate to dispel the charm and secure the 
downfall of a system which has already. outlived its day. 
It will require, at least another miracle in the district, 
to repair the effects of Sister Gertrude’s defection. 

“That lady took the veil when she was only fifteen 
years old, and has been a member of the convent during 
seventeen years. How long her mind has been disaffec- 
ted to the system which she has so many years contribu- 
ted to sustain, isnot known; but the act of her elopement 
was not the result of any sudden influence, for by her 
own free avowals, it appears that her heart has more 
than once bled for the innocent victims whom she has 
seen entrapped by those arts which beguiled her, or be- 
trayed into rash vows bya morbid sensibility, under 
worldly disgusts or disappointments. 

“The establishment, it would seem, is divided into par- 
ties called among themselves, liberals and ultras, to the 
former of which, Sister Gertrude belonged. This cir- 
cumstance reflects but poor honor on the infallibility of 
the Pope or church, as they will have it. Nor is it pro- 
bable that the Jate importation of a pair of Sisters from 
France, in recruit of the ultra party, and their promotion 
to high honor in the Nunnery, may have contributed to 
precipitate this act of Sister Gertrude. If this be so, 
it only shows what all but papists know to be true, 
pee | gates cannot exclude the world, the flesh, and the 

evil. 
“They say it was mortified ambition that prompted the 
act of this lapsed sister. 

“The elopement was made in broad day light, and in 
disguise, and the unhappy victim of superstition found 
a refuge in the family of Gen. Van Ness, the Mayor of 
this city whose lady is first cousin of Sister Gertrude. 

‘Hitherto she has resisted all entreaties to return, and 
will no doubt continue firm in her purpose. 

“Happy for this amiable lady Inquisitions and San 
Bentios, and Autos da Fe, are not fashionable on this side 
the wide waters, or she might be blessed with an earlier 
translation hence than she desires.”,—Ep. Rec. 


SUNDAY SCHOOLS IN CINCINNATI. 


From the reports of all the schools which have made 
returns, belonging to the Cincinnati Sunday School 
Union, we learn that there are in the several schools 119 
teachers and 1209 scholars. This statement is very de- 
fective, as a number of very efficient schools have made 
no report, and some schools which are in effectual opera- 
tion do not belong to the Union. We think the number 
of teachers may possibly exceed 150, and the number of 
scholars during the most favorable season may amount 
to nearly 2000. 

During the past season there were a number of con- 
versions among the scholars belonging to the Protestant 
Methodist Church. In the schools belonging to the 
Presbyterian church there were 5 conversions among the 
teachers, and 35 among the scholars. Among these was 
a jittle girl belonging to No. 14, who died rejoicing in 
hope and blessing God for the instruction received in 
the Sabbath school. The case of a colored boy belong- 
ing to the African school has been already mentioned. 

| Cincinnati Journal. 


INTELLIGENCE FROM FRANCE. 


By the politeness of a gentleman in this city, says the 
New York Evangelist, we are permitted to publish the 
following letter, dated 

“Paris, Feb. 26, 1831. 


My Dear Sir—Agreeuable to your request, I take plea- 
sure in writing the religious news of this part of the 
world. My stay here has been comparatively so short 
that my information is not very perfect or general.— 
What has been done and is now doing in this city is per- 
haps of more consequence than the religious transactions 
in any other part of the continent. The revolution 
seemed to make way for religious liberty; and the mo- 
ment that despotism was removed from the French peo- 
ple, they began to see that they were in the servitude of 
the Pope and his priests throughout the kingdom. Mul- 
titudes of Catholic missionaries had heretofore been 
traversing France, and such was their conduct that the 


Very hame at present is odious with the common people. 
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It would be injudicious therefore to send any into this 
field at present. It seems that the truths of the gospel 
must first be preached in the principal cities, that the 
prejudices of the people may be removed by degrees, 
and after that more bold steps may be taken. The cere- 
monies on the 14th instant, in memory of the Duke of 
Berry, was a thing which operated greatly to their dis- 
advantage. It was evidently an attempt of the friends 
of the late king to excite the populace in his favor. But 
it had a contrary effect—not only Charles X, but the 
Catholics were lowered in public estimation. The revo- 
lution now taking place in Italy, evidently proves that if 
successful, the temporol power of the Pope is at an end. 
It has been rumored here that he has already been de- 
posed, but as letters of a political character are inter- 
cepted, no confirmation of the report has yet been re- 
ceived. . 

Not long after the revolution, the Protestants began 
to manifest a very active spirit, and with assistance from 
England, they have opened several new places of wor- 
ship. To say the least, curiosity attracts many, for a 
sign is hung over the door, ‘‘Not under pay of govern- 
ment.” The preachers are faithful men, (generally 
those driven away from Switzerland,) and the rooms 
are filled to overflowing. Sunday Schools are also es- 
tablished, which, although in their infancy, promise 
much. 

In connection with one of the above institptions is a 
school for adults and children every evening during the 
week. So much good has already been effected in that 
degraded quarter, that the Mayor has sent his thanks 
together with offers of pecuniary assistance, which were 
refused. 

Another great movement which I omitted to men- 
tion before, is the division of the Catholic church; and 
although nothing can be said in favor of the motives 
of the dissenters, yet as a division simply, in the hither- 
to infallible church, much may be expected. ° It will lead 
people to think more and place less dependence on the 
opinions of others. 

At present, however, every one cares more about the 
political state of Furope, and it must be a long time be- 
fore they can be induced to search the Bible and derive 
from it their creed. 

Paris is missionary ground, but how shall it be oecu- 
pied? The friends of Christianity will admit the fact, 
and for the present they are inclined to wait and see the 
salvation of God. Meanwhile I trust that France will 
be remembered at the monthly concerts as well as in 
other meetings for prayer. 


CHRISTIANITY IN CHINA. 


It is well known that the Emperor of China, and the 
King of Cochin-China and Tonquin are by no means fa- 
vorable to Christianity, but they are deterred from open- 
ly persecuting by the belief that generally prevails that 
persecutors are punished by heaven. In the province of 
Stutcheon alone, more than twenty-two thousand adults, 
and two hundred thousand children of Pagans, have been 
baptised within the last thirty years. One of the princi- 
pal obstacles which Christianity encounters in China,pro- 
ceeds from the systematic and interested opposition of 
the priests of the idols, who lose no opportunity of root- 
ing out the sacred seed sown by the missionaries, in or- 
der to perpetuate the evil influences which they have so 
long possessed. Another impediment proceeds from the 
extreme literary pride of the Chinese; in generai they dis- 
like the idea of a European instructing a disciple of Con- 
fucius on any subject. The humility of the gospel is a 
virtue they cannot comprehend; their great happiness is 
to draw upon them the eyes of the multitude, by the dis- 
play of their learning. In some provinces of China the 
people are furnished with the translations of the Bible, 
sent from the English societies; but unless the diffusion 
of that sacred book be followed up by personal instruc- 
tion in the practical parts of religion, it does more harm 
than good amongst them. They are apt to interpret it in 
disconnected passages, and when they find in it sentences 
forbidding the love of riches, for instance, they exclaim 
that this cannot be the bible of the Christians, who are 
every where notorious. in India at least, for their ardent 
desire of worldly wealth.—Vonthly Review. 


The follorring letter to the Editor of the “Correspondent” 
was laid over from the last number. 


Pittsburg, March 9, 1831. 


' Dear Brother—| have been labouring as a missionary, 
about five weeks during the hardest of the winter in 
Pennsylvania and Ohio—preached about thirty three ser- 
mons, and found many friends of reform, all calling for 
help. 

At Youngstown Ohio, our little society, now about fif- 
ty in number is in quite a prosperous condition—I preach- 


ed five times among them, administered the sacrament, 
and held a love-feast. The meetings were wel] attend- 
ed, and refreshing to the brethren; and a number of 
seekers at two different times came to the altar, in order 
to avail themselves of the instructions, sympathies, and 
prayers of the people of God. My labours were princi- 
pally of a preparatory kind. J am to visit them, if all 
goes well in May, for the purpose of organizing several 
societies on the Reserve. This our friend “Silas” will 
prevent if possible. But what can he do when a people 
are disposed to seek their freedom?’ He will yet see if I 
mistake not, that the preachers were made for the peo- 
ple, and not the people for the preachers; and that all 
are fellow helpers of each other, in the entire concerns 
of the church. I visited Boardman, Canfield, Warren, 
Brookfield, East-Hubbard, and West-Hubbard, and can 
by no means complain of my reception; and I preached 
in Salem, New Lisbon, Wellsville, and Steubenville, in 
my circuitous return to Pittsburg, and I found it not to 
be in vain. In Steubenville-the society prospers—they 
are now about 120 strong—are increasing in good mem- 
bers. Brother Hatton is greatly beloved. They have 
obtained a good subscription, and will soon commence 
building a house of worship of good dimensions, and de- 
sign controlling it themselves. 

In this City our march is onward, yet not so rapidly as 
I could wish. Our hope is in God, who hitherto hath 
neither Jeft nor forsaken us. Our meetings are begin- 
ning to be quite interesting and lively: and we have, as 
we suppose, a pretty good prospect for a season of re- 
freshing from the presence of the Lord. Some valuable 
members have joined recently. 

You should have put Washington County, instead of 
Washington Pa. when you mentioned the secession over 
there. Correct this mistake in me or in you, lest our op- 
ponents make a handle of it against my veracity, and 
the good of our cause. That society has been favoured 
with the addition of some valuable members lately | am 
told. 

Brother Joab W. Ragan has lately visited the breth- 
ren in Connellsville; they are in a thriving condition he 
informs me—-have fifty members in all, and the prospects 
are good. He organized a society of nine in Uniontown 
Pa.—al] respectable notwithstanding Mr. F s assertion, 
that all the reformers in that place were “the ruff scruff 
of society.”” was said to a minister of our connex- 
ion—a man oftruth.) In Monroe, two miles from Union, 
Moses Scott organized a small society of 5 or 6 mem- 
bers, which has since increased to about 20. Scott is 
going on to organize others in that region. 

Brother Z. Ragan has just returned from helping our 
brethren at their Quarterly Meeting in Clearfield coun- 
ty, Pa. They had a good time, and some sinners were 
converted to God. He organized a society on his return 
in Indiana county Pa. of 10 or 12 members. Prospects 
in that quarter are good, for the formation of a circuit. 
He also organized a small society, number not recollec- 
ted, in Clinton, Allegheny county, Pa. 

] think the prospect is tolerably fair, for the forma- 
tion of about three circuits in our end of the work, 
against our next Conference, and 0! shall we have la- 
bourers? I hope so. Will the great head of the church 
be pleased, to thrust forth a good supply of labourers in- 
to his vineyard, even so amen. Tam &e. 


GEO. BROWN. 


BALTIMORE: 


FRIDAY, APRIL 29, 1831. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“Ruth,” has no need to deprecate our ‘‘unmerciful- 
Her composition is its own. all-sufficient advo- 
cate. Though hardly within our province, we will ob- 
serve that, her effusion is distinguished by much thought, 
great felicity of expression and beautiful imagery. Itis 
truly—Poetry. We shall have good cause for self-gratu- 
lation, if in “Ruth,” and “W. M.” we have acquired 
regular contributors to our columns. 

We apologize to ““‘W. M.” for not affixing his signa- 


ture to the article headed, “Recollections.” Themegleet 
was not intentional. li 

We acknowledge, with pleasure, a communication 
from the Rev. Asa Shinn. It shall appear in our next. 
We can assure this valuable correspondent that the only 
fault we or our readers find with him is the infrequency 
of his contributions. 

Some accounts of new organizations have been receiv- 
ed—too late, however, for this number. 


By the last accounts from abroad, it seems that the 
Russians have met with a more obstinate resistance, 
than they anticipated. Several engagements between 
them and the Poles have terminated advantageously for 
the latter. Rumors have even been circulated that the 
Russian army was on its retreat. It is feared, however, 
that Poland eventually will be crushed beneath the 
weight of Russian power. 

It is said that the war-party in France daily acquires 
strength. It was reported that Austria had declared wa 
against this power—it is not confirmed. =. | 


The most interesting Domestic event at this time, is 
the CHANGE oF THE CABINET. 
The following is from the Washinglon Telegraph: — 


It will be seen that Mr. Van Buren has resigned. We 
learn that Major Eaton has done the same. It is under- 
stood that Mr. Branch and Mr. Ingham, have also re- 
signed, and it is expected that Mr. Berrien will do so 
likewise. Rumor has suggested, how truly we cannot 
say. that the new Cabinet will consist of: 

Edward Livingston, of Louisiana, Secretary of State. 

Louis M‘Lane,of Delaware, Secretary of the Treasury. 

Hugh L. White, of Tennessee, Secretary of War. 

Levi Woodbury, of New Hampshire, Secretary of the 
Navy. 

Wm. T. Barry, of Kentucky, Post-master General. 

, Attorney General. 


NOTICE. 

The Georgia Annual Conference of the Methodist 
Protestant Church, will meet in Twigg county, at Swear- 
ingen’s Camp-Ground, on the last Friday, 29th day of 
July next, 1831, according to adjournment. 

AARON G. BREWER, 
Recording Secretary. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


MOZART. 
There is a curious, though melancholy circumstance, 
connected with Mozart’s composition of his final grand 
requiem. 


In the latter part of his life, it is said, he was the vic- 
tim of morbid sensibilities, and of distempered, though 
uot unamiable peculiarities. He was oppressed with 
‘thick o’ercoming fancies,” and his fits of despondence, 
and his presentiments of death, were most afl icting to 
his family who loved him dearly. 

In this lamentable state of his nervous system, he 
wrote his Zawberflote, and Clemenza di Tito, with his Re- 
quiem, and other pieces; for, among his many morbid 
alllictions, the most severe was the spectre of the future 
destitution of his family, which haunted his imagination 
night and day. 

There is something so peculiar in the history of his 
Requiem, that we cannot but give it to our readers. This 
is a funeral mass (in D minor.) It opens by the dismal 
notes of the corni di basetlo mixing with the orchestra in 
astream of mournful, overwhelming pathos. The dies 
ire, and the tuba mirum, are full of terror; and never 
were the tromboni* so effectively introduced. The rez 
tremenda majestatis, the recordare,and the lux eterna have 
carried music to its climax in producing sublime~sen- 
salions. 

In one one of Mozart’s most melancholy fits, in which 
his wife had in vain attempted to sooth him, a carriage 
stopped at the door, and a tall, grave, well-dressed per- 
son, Of impressive deportmwent, was ushered into bis 
room. 

“I have been commissioned, Sir, by a man of considera- 
ble importance, to call upon you.” 

**Who is he?” interrupted M zart, much depressed. 

“He does not wish tu be known.” 

“He has just lost a person whom he tenderly loved, 
and whose wemory will be eternally deartohim. He is 
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anxious to solemnize this loss annually, and he will give 
you any reward for a requiem. Employ all your genius 
and feeling for he is a judge of music, and his affliction 
is seVere.”’ 
Mozart was deeply affected by the stranger’s mournful 
‘and impressive manner, and he briefly consented to write 
@ funereal mass. 
‘‘What time do you ask?” 
“4 month.” 


, “Very well; this day month I shall return. What 


price do you require?” 

“A hundred ducats,”’ 

The stranger silently deposited them on the table, and 
withdrew. 

Mozart was lost in a fit of melancholy. — Presently re- 
covering himself, he ardently called for his writing ma- 
terials,and set about composition with an intensity which 
alarmed his family. He wrote day and night; nor could 
his wife, by her usual intreaties or stratagems, induce 
him to quit the work. Scveral times he fainted, and 
on recovering from one of these attacks, he took his 
wife by the hand, and, looking earnestly at her, said, 
“This is for my funeral service: this requiem is for 
myself.” 

It was to no purpose that his family endeavored to 
cheer his mind, and destroy this presentiment of his dis- 
solution. His excessive application increased his ner- 
vous gloom; and when the returnof the stranger was ex- 
pected,the agitation of poor Mozart was truly distressing. 

At length he came, dressed in black, pale, and his 
countenance as much overcast with sadness as on their 
first interview. 

-“T have found it impossible,” said Mozart, ‘‘to keep 
my word. The work interests me more than I had 
imagined. I must have another month.” 

‘In that case, it is but just to increase the reward.— 
Here are fifty ducats more.” 

“Sir” said Mozart with increasing astonishment, *‘who 
are you, then?” | 

“That is nothing to your purpose,” replied the stran- 
ger. ‘In a month I shall return.” 

The stranger withdrew, and Mozart despatched a ser- 
vant to trace whither he went. But the servant failed 
in his object; and his master became doubly distressed. 

An idea now seized the unhappy man, that this stran- 
ger was a supernatural being, sent to prepare him for 
death. In vain was the absurdity of the supposition de- 
monstrated to him; in vain was he urged by his afflec- 
tionate wife and attached friends to quiet himself for the 
month, when the stranger’s residence should be demand- 
ed or traced. 

Fit succeeded to fit, and vision to vision. In the short 
and painful intervals, Mozart worked upon the Requiem. 
Many parts of the composition afford proofs of his dis- 
ordered intellect. The Requiem, however, was finished. 

At the exact expiration of the month the stranger re- 
turned—Mozart was laying a corpse! He died on the 
Sth of September, 1791, aged thirty-five years, seven 
months, and nine days. The Requiem was his funeral 
service. 


SKETCHES. 


For the Methodist Protestant. 


SAYBROOK, 
_OR, THE VICTIM OF PASSION. 
From the Diary of a Voyager. 

Saybrook now contemplated for the first time the sub- 
limity of ocean. Its infinitude filled him with admiration, 
and the gloomy grandeur of its billows excited in his 
bosom some faint sparks of saddened pleasure. There 
was a loneliness—a desolation in the verdureless desert, 
of waters, according well with the blank prospects and 
blighted hopes of his ruined existence. Reflection now 
showed him how cruel and precipitous had been his 
conduct. He condemned himself for the insane credu- 
lity with which he accredited the report of Moore; for 
he well knew the degrading and unprincipled character 
of the wretch. His heart misgave him—he was, per- 
haps, the dupe of falsehood—remembrance, then, with 
tormenting precision, would review the past. A mur- 
dered friend—the girl, to whom his faith was plighted— 
a sister, whose bridegroom he had cut down in the 
flower of his days—a mother, whose heart he had 
broken and whose passage to the tomb he had hasten- 
ed;—these were images that were ever present. The 
dye of his guilt was heightened by the strong percep- 
tions of his delicate moral sense, acquired through the 
influence of a religious education:—for infidelity, with 
all her sophisms, had never been able to stop the tongue 
of conscience, or destroy the moral feelings instilled 

inte his bosom by the pious instructions of a christian | 
mother. But while he realized all the terrible remorse, 


awakened by nature and educational religion, the pride 
of his heart was still too stubborn to acknowledge the 
God of the Christian, and ask of him the balm which 
alone can soothe the stripes of the conscience-stricken 
sinner. 

Meantime, passing through the straits, preparations 
were making for our arrival in port. The passage had 
been rough, and the crew, like their own element, tu- 
multuous. The Captain was of that class who think 
that merely moderate labour and good living have the 
same effect upon sailors as on horses,—making them 
mettlesome and fractious. The men hitherto had borne 
rough weather, hard treatment and lean fare without 
any violent manifestations of their discontent. They 
murmured secretly and sometimes betrayed their incli- 
nations in muttered menaces. The Captain, fearless as 
he was severe, proportioned their labors to their mur- 
murs. 

It was a calm night—the moon shone brightly. Af- 
ter gazing, as was his wont, on the shadowy beauty of 
the sea, Saybrook retired below, where he found the 
Captain busily employed in looking over achart. He 
was just stepping into his birth, when a confused noise 
overhead, then a hoarse voice in the companion way, 
aroused the Captain from his study. Mutiny!—cried 
the first officer, strangling for breath— and a heavy fail, 
as of a spar, announced that his fate was determined. 
The Captain’s hand was on his pistols—his foot on the 
stairs. ‘‘Saybrook, if you love your life, seize that 
sabre, and follow me!” and he rushed on deck. Say- 
brook was at his side ina moment. The crew, armed 
with handspikes, heavers, and long knives, and headed 
by the second mate, who now came on deck, surround- 
ed them—it was an ominous odds,—but the Captain be- 
haved as became his station. ‘‘Begone to the forecastle, 
ye villains!””—-and with both pistols presented, he ad- 
vanced upon them. Suddenly there was a general 
rushing—an uplifted handspike prostrated him upon 
the deck, and the hand of an assailant was on his throat. 
Saybrook saw his danger, and, at one stroke of his 
sabre,separated the hand and arm of the murderer. The 
Captain, recovered from the shock, sprung on his feet 
and vigorously defended himself. It was in vain—the 
men were many and desperate. Saybrook was disarm- 
ed—bound and lashed to the rigging—while the un- 
fortunate Captain, with fractured skull, and mangled 
body was thrown overboard near where he hung. “I 
shall never forget that sight,’”? said Saybrook—‘*The 
sky was light itself—the sea calm—the ship still. I 
heard the plunge—and saw his features writhing fathoms 
below the surface, as slowly he sunk in darkness.” 


They had now to dispose of Saybrook. To spare his 
life would endanger the lives of them all: for they rea- 
sonably supposed that, in port, he would give informa- 
tion of their mutiny, and have them brought to pun- 
ishment. Their rage having subsided, however, they 
did not care to imbrue their hands in any more blood. 
Besides, he had personally befriended many of them, 
and they respected the fearless bravery with which he 
sustained the Captain in so unequal a contest. At last, 
the sight of their wounded comrade, holding up his 
bleeding stump, and a regard to their own safety, de- 
termined them on a course, not of immediate death, 
but, to all appearances, terminating in inevitable de- 
struction. He was exposed ina frail boat, without a 
single sail or oar, and with but a day’s stock of provi- 
sions. ‘I cannot tell you my feelings;” said he— 
“their remembrance overcomes the firmness which sup- 
rted me in their realization, He was sternly resolv- 
eud—‘‘I die not without a struggle,”” he exclaimed. His 
provisions he divided so that, they would suffice him 
two days. Tearing up a bench—the only one in the 
boat, he made what headway he could. The ship had 
disappeared, and he was alone’ on the waters. Night 
came,—still he toiled—and sleep was not nigh him. 
Whither he went, he knew not—but his comfort was 
in contending with fate. Morning looked forth and 
smiled—not tor him: it but showed him the dreary ex- 
tent of his prison and the certainty of his wretchedness. 
He longed again for night—fancy could then comfort— 
he could hope, though falsely, that the break of day 
would reveal some looming land er welcome sail. 

It was the evening of the second day, when, over- 
spent with unintermitted exertion, he literally fell pros- 
trate in the boat. Opening the scant wallet of provi- 
sions, that laid at his elbow—a mouthful of biscuit—a 
swallow of water was all;—his last sustenance! He 
took them as a prisoner takes poison—death, he knows, 
must follow. Hope, hitherto strong in the strength of 
resolution and in the power of creative fancy, drooped 


her pinions—faltered in her flights—then fell heavily in 


the gulf of despair. Death approached him in his 
most horrid form;—he was to suffer all the pangs of 
burning thirst—of gnawing starvation;—just punish 
ment, he thought, for his bloody deed! The idea for a 
moment was insupportable: he strove feebly to crawl 
overboard and anticipate his fate—there was a rushing 
behind him, and he turned his head:—the open jaws of 
a rising shark awaited him! Driven from his purpose, 
he sunk back into the boat, and with folded hands, and 
eyes lifted to heaven, in reckless apathy, expected his 
fate. Another night passed and noon came. It was 
cloudless—the sea calm—every wind lulled--the noon 
tide fire trembled on the waters—the sun shone hot— 
the sky was a furnace,—not even a web to screen him, 
and he was helpless. One day passed, and another,and 
another still,—still he lived. ‘‘{ prayed Heaven,’ said 
he, ‘‘to take my life or deprive me of reason—Heaven 
was inexorable; the cup of my punishment was not yet 
full.?? What augmented his agony was the exasperated 
sensitiveness of his feelings: ‘The plashing of the dol- 
phin or the rippling of the porpoise made his flesh 
quiver—every nerve lighten with pain, His skin burn- 
ed—his parched hands crackled as they moved on gach 
other—his lips split—his brain was on fire. 


It was now night. The sea began to swell, and the 
different scuds, like the light troops of an army, flew 
confusedly over a darkening sky. It blewa gule, at 
firs¢, in short and fitful gusts; then, in long, loud, com 
stant blasts. His boat danced like a feather before 
the wind. “The white, sparkling caps of the waves, 
said he, brightened in the darkness like curling flames 
in amidnight storm. Iwas the play-thing of the tem 
pest—my boat flew from wave-top to wave-top like a 
bird over hills. My brain reeled, and I was mad. I 
thought the elements were warring against; and I arose 
in the strength of frenzy, idly beat the winds with my 


fists and plunged headlong into the wave. O! who 
can tell the excitement of that moment! I sprung 
on the billow—I leaped—I flamed than immor 


tal energy. How long | strove, I know not—all I re- 
collect is; reason was restored—my strength failed,— 
darkness was enfolding me, and the last object my eye 
caught, was a tall rock, shining in the sudden light of 
the cloud-breaking moon, like an angel of hope,—but 
not to me—1l sank while looking.” 

Saybrook’s end had not yet come. He knew not 
how, how long, when or where—but he awoke and was 
again conscious. He thought the roar of ocean around 
him and that he was still in his frail boat;—the helpless 
victim of the storm. By degrees his senses came. He 
was laid on the floor of a partially illuminated cavern. 
Here and there were groups of dark-looking men--some 
lazily lolling at full length—some vociferously talking— 
and others sleeping on the hard rock. ‘To Saybrook’s 
astonishment, the cavern was as well furnished as a 
ship’s cabin; and the sabres, carbines, spears and 
boarding pikes, every where displayed, with the large 
and various heaps of riches, and the abundance of pro- 
visions, gave him fearful apprehensions that this was the 
retreat of a band of Buccaneers. Nor were his appre- 
hensions groundless. One of the many gangs of free 
booters that infest the Barbary coast, had selected this 
as a place from which they could conveniently carry on 
their trade. The cavern was formed in a bold cliff pro- 
jecting a furlong into the ocean. Far below, at a dizzy- 
ing distance, rolled the sea, its heavy billows still agp 
tated by the effect of the recent gale. The roaring of 
its wavesin the deep caverns excavated in the basis of 
the cliff by the surges of a thousand years, rose like the 
distant thunder of a volcano or the rumbling of an 
earthquake. Stretching on each hand in endless ex 
tent, hung huge masses of precipitous rocks, boldly 
figured, wildly arranged, and interspersed with white 
spots of sandy beach, that looked like sunbeams 
amidst broken clouds. Here and there wound an inlet 
or bay; its stillness beautifully contrasted with the tw 
mult of the excluded ocean, The apartment in which 
Saybrook laid, opened outwards in the hollow formed 
in the summit of the cliff, gradually shelving up- 
wards and around, in the figure ofa bowl. ‘The cavern 
was thus concealed from observation, At the foot of 
the rock on one side, was a small harbour, shielded by 
overhanging cliffs; with but a narrow inlet, and one 
landing place. Here lay a small schooner, well armed 
and manned, and suited in all points to the business of 
a buccaneer. Hence, too, arose a steep, circuitous and 
partially concealed path,—the only one giving access to — 
their habitation. It was on this landing’ place, Saybrook 
must have been thrown by some lucky surge; whence 
he was conveyed by the freebooters to their retreat. 
Uninfluenced now by the ferocity excited bv the stimu- 
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lus of an engagemcnt; moved by some caprice of mer- 
cy, or motive of interest, they used what means the 
were acquainted with, to restore him to life. Their ef- 
forts proved successful, but he was detained a captive, 
ander thé idea that he might be of some little use to 
them. 

Sahir was the name of the pirate Chief. His gang 
consisted of about forty as rough, fierce-looking fellows 
as ever handleda boarding pike or reefed a taup-sail. 
Their adventures were frequent and generally profita- 
ble. Saybrook, they never took in their excursions, 
but left as a kind of domestic, under the superintend- 
ance of a gigantic old African, nowise differing from 
a brute, except in shape and carriage. But well they 
knew their man—his fidelity to his masters was that of 
a mastiff to his keepers: nor could Saybrook hope to 
escape while he lived. said he, ‘“‘how I deplor- 
ed my fate;—a prisoner, a slave without remedy! I was 
indeed permitted to wander about the rock, but like 
the caged bird: vainly does he look forth on the sun- 
shine and breathe the fragrance of spring, for the wires 
of his cage encircle his outstretched pinions. Here 
then he was, on a lone cliff—the menial of pirates— 
shut out from civilization—an exile from home and coun- 
try—in a sulitude embittered by the remembrance of 
the brightest and darkest scenes that can chequer hu- 
man existence. Every day told the same tale and 
brought the same labour—every night the same grief. 
‘Blessed hope!” he exclaimed;——‘‘friend of the friend- 
less!—-companion of the exile!—saviour from death! — 
had it not been for thy sustaining influence, my bones 
were now whitening in the caves of ocean or crumbling 
in the nakedness of rocks. Like the sun amidst dark 
clouds, thy ray then shone brighest, when the storm of 
misfortune was most gloomy!” ‘‘Sometimes,” he con- 
tinued, ‘‘from the brow of a precipice I could behold 
far distant the flag of civilization, or the starry streamer 
of my own dear country:—It seemed a cruel mockery, 
It was as if a fallen angel should be permitted a glance 
at his native abode; he lists to the music of paradise— 
he sees the floating banner of the blessed, and beholds 
the brightness of the Highest; suddenly, the gate of 
Heaven is closed, his chains writhe him more deeply, 
and he feels a tenfold torment.’’ 

He had now been four years from home, nearly all 
that time acaptive. Retrospection he could not bear— 
the present he shunned—and there was little comfort 
in anticipation. He wished for thoughtlessness; but 
cruel fancy ran headlong on the past. The ghastly 
visage of hisdying friend—the riven heart of her whom 
he loved—and the ruined hopes of a mother and sister, 
rose up against him and made him long for annihila- 
tian. | 

It was September: for months, minutes, aye—mo- 
ments, tedious grief counted but too exactly. Sahir, 
with his crew, had been absent longer than usual. A 
smooth, heavy swell; contending scuds; congregating 
clouds, assuming the appearance termed mackerel sky; 
moaning, fitful blasts of wind from all points of the 
compass foretold a hastening storm. At midnight the 

le came on. The sea raged furiously—it seemed in 
its wild commotion, a roaring waste of flame: at every 
ghock of its surges, the firmly rooted rock trembled to 
its centre. ‘*The wind,” said Saybrook, ‘*was in one 
continued roar, like the rushing of an alpine glacier 
from its heights. Whole sheets of water, upraised by 
its force, flew like darkening clotds over the sky. 
Amidst even all this uproar, I could distinguish, now 
and then, the falling of some huge crag, loosened by 
the jar of the elements, and bounding from rock to 
rock with a noise like a crashing clap of thunder, till 
it found a bed in the deep.” 

They raised their beacons, and anxiously looked 
abroad over ocean—but with very different feelings. 
The old negro, faithfully attached.to his masters, ex- 
hibited the most painful emotions of fear and anxiety. 
Saybrook could not help hoping that by their complete 
destruction, the moment of his deliverance might be 
brought nigh. With what intense emotion, then, did 
they gaze on a light, visible at intervals, on the rising of 
a wave! It was like a single star in a stormy sky. It 
drew nearer, and they perceived the white canvass of a 
vessel. The light of their beacons fell on its torn 
streamers and told the return of the pirates. “How 
my hopes fell!’* said Saybrook —“‘but they again arose. 

‘<Our vessel was driven nearer, and we saw her con- 
tending with another craft. I could hear, ever and anon, 
the roar of their guns and the maddening shout of the 
fight. They came nearer—they rose on one wave, 
rushed into one gulf—then crashed on each other, and 
the yvext minute, were grappled. O! the dread, the 


terror of that moment! Within a half a furlong of per- 
pendicular rocks, in such a tempest, both knew their 
fate. A coward, there, would have beenahero. The 
old negro and myself leaned over the edge of the rock. 
The guns were silent—the smoke had cleared away— 
our lights flared dismally on the struggle, as the two 
vessels, fearfully grappled, came into full view. 1 
heard not a groan—each stroke was sudden death:— 
there was no shout—every man’s soul was in his sabre: 
but the still rage, the speechless agony, the burning 
eye balls, the lightning swords,who can paint? There 
was a sudden stillness—the combatants recoiled, mo- 
tionless—the uplifted weapons fell, bloodless. 1 saw a 
column of black smoke bursting forth, as if from the 
bottomless pit; then a flash, terrible as the meteor’s 
glare; there was a tremendous explosion—the waves 
flew, foaming, from the shock. IT heard the crashing 
of splinters on the rocks, and knew the cause;~—one 
ship had blown up; ours was on fire! It was terribly 
glorious! The flames rolled and quivered over the 
deck like burning lava. One by one the guns sound- 
ed, as if tolling the last hours of the few who still 
hung about the spars and rigBing. The schooner was 
within gun-shot of the rock we leaned over. But one 
soul lived, and it was Sahir. Blackened with smoke, 
besmeared with blood,he stood,grim and deathful,on the 
extremity of the bowsprit, with his sabre drawn, as if to 
contend with the flames that were twinins 
Another surge, and all would be over. The old negro 
saw the danger of his master,and stretched furthe 
the precipice. ‘Now for deliverance!’ exclaimed my 
frenzied soul—in an instant he was over the rock and 
plunging into the deep:—a crag caught him—but for a 
moment;—the vessel came on and was crushed—the 
cliff trembles—his hands grasp at the glazed precipice: 
the crag totters—rocks—falls,—he sunk with his mas- 
ter, and I was—free!”’ 


By morning’s dawn, wind and sea abated. Saybrook 
had now to plan the way to escape from his prison. 
He sought the bottom of the steep, when, to his great 
joy, he saw the long boat driven high and dry on the 
landing place. Succeeding, after much toil, in launch- 
ing her, he was not long in stowing her with provisions 
and fitting her out for his purposes. He had no com- 
pass, but noting the course of the sun, bore directly 
away from the Barbary coast, hoping to fall in with a 
christian sail, or luckily, reach some port on the oppo- 
site shore of the Mediterranean. He had been seven 
days at sea, during four of which head winds and calms 
retarded his progress; when the cheering sight ofa 
sail filled him with the hope of a speedy deliverance 
from his dangers. His hope was realized; for the craft 
proved to be an American brig, bound for the West 
Indies. He was taken on board, and treated in. the 
kindliest manner. Nothing, worthy of note, occurred 
on the passage, except a single circumstance—and this 
was important, as it opened the eyes of Saybrook to 
the cruel deception by which he had been so rashly 
hurried into the commission of crime. Moore, the de- 
ceiver, was aboard the same ship, which had rescued 
Saybrook;—rapidly wasting away beneath the ravages 
of an inveterate disease. It is needless to talk of Say- 
brook’s surprise on first seeing him, or the mingled 
astonishment and horror, with which he listened to the 
deceiver’s confession. It seems, that, soon after the 
sad catastrophe he had caused, he preferred his love to 
the mourning Isabel, but was firmly rejected; that his 
base conduct at length became known by some acci- 
dent, whereupon he was dismissed the family of Capt. 
M——, and afterwards obliged to use various expedients 
to obtain a subsistence. Unsettled, dissipated, and de- 
bauched, he wandered to and fro, till finally he took 
passage for Europe, where he contracted the complaint 
he was now lingering with, and whence he was return- 
ing home, if indeed he had any, by the way of the West 
Indies. It is not probable that Saybrook felt much 
pity for one, who had been his ruin; especially as he 
showed no signs of contrition. He, therefore, avoided 
him as much as possible, fearful of again being hurried 
to some violent deed. Death, however, soon relieved 
the earth of such a monster; and Saybrook could not 
help exclaiming, as the corpse was committed to the 
deep-——“ Thy vengeance is certain, though lingering, 
O Heaven!” For it must not be forgotten that adver- 
sity was humbling the pride of my friend, and he began 
to see that there was a retributive justice and a special 
providence in the affairs of men. The brig at last ar- 
rived in the West Indies——and it was here I saw him and 
became his companion. | 

“Thus,” said Saybrook, ‘‘you know my history. It 


is that of a violent, wicked, punished, and miserable 


.}ven is vindicated!” continued my friend. 


man. I trace my ruin to my infidelity—to the unset- 
tling principles [ entertained in commencing my career. 
If instead of these, I had sought a power by which I 
could have regulated and curbed my violent passions, I 
should not now have to blame myself as the author of 
my own misery. Adversity has taught me wisdom—too 


late, | fear.” Poor Saybrook! I pitied him—but his 
—_ was too deep to be reached by words of conso- 
ation. 

I observed him one day apparently engaged in ques 
tioning one of the men. Walking towards me; ‘‘I have 
just gained,” said he, ‘some new information. You 
saw whom I was conversing with—I have several times 
thought that he was one of the crew who mutinied, 
murdered their Captain, and exposed me todeath. 
spoke to him to-day, to ascertain whether my suspi- 
cions were well founded. He knew me, and, recalling 
to my mind some circumstances I had forgotten, I re- 
collected that he was one of the few who wished to save 
my life. Hesays, that, after parting with me, a storm 
arose, and, while laying to off the coast of Sicily un- 
der a mainsail, they were taken suddenly aback, when 
the ship went down stern-foremost. He knows of none 
saved, except himself, who was picked up the next day 
clinging to a broken spar. Returning home, he report- 
ed the loss of the ship and the whole crew, except 
himself,ina gale of wind. “CG! how the justice of Hea- 
“But my 
anxiety is now tenfold. They must have heard at home 
of my loss, and the shock might have been too great, 
but I cannot bear to think;’’—and he leaned over the 
ship’s side, sadly gazing on the foam of the oom | 
wave, as if the tumult of the vessel’s progress coul 
drown the voice of fearful apprehension. 

At last the cry of “Land O” was sung out from 
aloft—and in afew hours we were once more on firm 
earth. Saybrook earnestly pressed me to accompany 
him to his home, and I could not refuse. His adven- 
tures had so interested me that I wished to witness 
their termination;—if happy, I could participate in the 
happiness: if sad, I would share the grief; for I loved 
him as my own soul. 

It was a twilight in December when we arrived at a 
village, about three miles from his residence. As the 
weather was fine and the roads were good, we deter- 
mined on walking the remainder of our journey. 

“I have sometimes thought,” said Saybrook, who had 
hitherto been very taciturn, ‘‘of meeting with the 
same scenes—the same friends. It may be that I shall 
find the same sycamore at the door,—the same old dog, 
Tray, to welcome me with his whining caresses. Ihave 
thought of the outstretched arms of a mother and sister, 
and even of the gladsome looks of the old domestics: 
[ have thought, too,” ——-= he stopped—but I knew 
what he would say. The church-yard was near, and he 
lingered—‘“ Apprehension,” said he, ‘‘increases as cer- 
tainty approaches; anxious affection suggests fearful 
possibilities—many tombs, many vaults rise there, that 
I did not see five years ago:—just then the howling of 
a dog echoed among the graves—“Hark!” he exclaim- 
ed, “some poor dog wails over an entombed benefactor: 
“Perhaps”—he was silent and hurried quickly on. 


We drew near his home—there was the stillness of @ 
desert—no sound broke it save the creaking of a shut- 
ter, now hiding, then revealing the dim twinkling of a 
single light. My heart sunk, and Saybrook staggered 
with emotion. I opened the gate—its noise was start- 
ling—It grated rustily, as if unused! The untrodden 
pathway was grown up with grass, withered indeed by 
the breath of winter. He lifted his foot on the step, 
and the mossy, rotten wood crumbled beneath his tread. 
With what a look of unutterable agony he recoiled! 
The door was half open; I pushed it aside and we en- 
tered the hall—no light was there,—no sound, but the 
echo of our own feet. He stamped convulsively—and 
there was a doleful hooting; an owl had built her nest 
under the eaves of the roof! Wrought to fearful despera- 
tion, he again stamped, when a door softly opened and 
a light fell on the wall—he rushed forward ,—and it was 
a sightless, old domestic! Where—where are they? 
cried Saybrook; ‘*Tell me, George!—lead me to them— 
let me embrace them.” ‘*Who—What!” exclaimed 
the amazed and staggering old man. ‘‘Say—brook?” 
No! it cannot be—poor boy! he is sleeping in the sea. 
“Tis his spirit!”—pale and tottering he shrunk back 
with affright. “My mother!--my sister!”’——groaned Say- 
brook, rushing by him through the half-open door. 

I followed, and stood in 9 spacious hall that seemed 
the chamber of death. It was hung about with black; 
the fire, that burned on the hearth, glared fitfully on the 


high ceiling and painted unearthly-looking images on 
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METHODIST PROTESTANT. 


- the dark walls. The keen winds whistled shrilly through 
the clattering doors, and echoed long in the emptiness 
of the hall. While I live, I shall remember that scene. 
My knees trembled, and I leaned against a pillar for 
support. A young female sat on a low stool. Her face 
was white as the edges of a sun-lit cloud—pale as the 
light of northern snows:—the dark hair waved over her 
shoulders and bosom, like moon-light shadows of a weep- 


ing willow over a marble tomb. Her eye was brilliant 
With intelligence, but not of this world;—its gaze was 


inwards: and her form was light and frail as the thin 
vapour, rocked by the twilight breeze. Saybrook kne‘t 
before his sister, with an eye of tearless agony fixed on 
her waving form. Unconscious of any thing but grief, 
her slender fingers were playing witha ringlet that 
hung on her lap:—‘‘But I will clip thee,” said she, 

iving speech to her thoughts,—“he that loved thee is 
flead.” She raised her eyes—“Ha! who art thou, 
stranger’—Let me play with thy locks—thou lookest 
like onelI used to know. They called him my brother, 
and I loved him—there was another I loved, and my 
brother slew him, and Maria wept; still she was Maria. 
And my brother left us and was lost in the sea--a mer- 
maid wove his shroud and sung his death-song in the 
caves of ocean;—and Maria wept, but still she was 
Maria. They told it to her whom he loved—she said 
her bridegroom called and she must go-—-a cypress 
now waves over her grave. And my mother heard that 
her son was dead—-she said her heart was broken,—she 
bade me, “farewell,”—and Maria wept, for she was 
forsaken of all—but it was Maria no more—l heard 
them say, ‘she is crazed’—and I half believed it—and I 
am”—bursting out into a strain of wild melody, she 
leaped to and fro in the room, then threw herself on a 
sofa in a reclined posture, with her temple resting on 
her hand. 

Maria was indeed a maniac. Her mania was of that 
kind which is not an unfrequent, paroxysmal attendant 
on consumption from a broken heart. <A sudden gush 
of tears relieved her, and she sunk prostrate. “Phebe!” 
said she, to an old waiting woman, standing by her,— 
‘twhere is mother’ has she come back yet? Ah, me!— 
I remember now; youneed nottell me. But I thought 
I saw Saybrook just now; and then he was gone. 
Never mind! ’Twas but fancy—wo! wo! wo! is me. 


‘But you did see him;” cried Saybrook, roused from 
his stupor of grief and throwing himself at her feet— 
“It is f, whom you saw—whom you once called your 
own Saybrook—and will you forgive me—will you yet 
call me brother?” For a few minutes there was silence— 
she had swooned and he was speechless. Recovering, 
she exclaimed, “have I not forgiven you, my dear, long- 
lost brother? and have [ not besought God to forgive 
you?” and she clasped him in her arms,but the exertion 
was too great; she fell prostrate on the sofa. ‘‘Oh! 
Saybrook, you have come too late! Isabel is dead— 
Mother is dead—and Maria is dying. Tell me one thing, 
and I shall die content. Do you believe in the religion, 
which now is my only solace?’ and she half raised her- 
self in her anxiety. “Ll do—TI will believe,” cried Say- 
brook, wildly. A gleam of delight shone on her 
countenance, as sinking back, she faintly murmur- 
ed, “we shall then meet”—her lifted finger totd what 
her tongue could not—her head fell on her shoulder— 
her hand dropped in her lap—she was still—her spirit 
was in Heaven! 


So concludes the Diary. ‘But what became of Say- 


brook?”—said I to the Voyager, as he handed me the | 


manuscript. 


“Years had gone by,” said he. ‘‘Many seas I had 
circled, many coasts had I explored: the iocks on my 
head were gray, and the fire was dimming in my eye. 1] 
thought of Saybrook and passed what once was his 
home. The walls of his habitation had fallen: rank 
grass was waving over the half-buried stones. I heard 
the hissing of a snake as I lingered, and my tread startled 
a fox from his covert. Hastening from the spot,my path 
led by the church-yard where Saybrook stopped in re- 
turning to his home. It looked as it did on that Decem- 
ber’s twilight, except that the fence had mouldered a 
little with age, and here and there, a mound of fresh 
earth told of a recent interment Past scenes grew vivid. 
in my mind, and I leaned mournfully over the rail. Cast- 
ing my eye downwards, there was just visible, on a flat 
marble, through the over-topping grass,—To the me- 
mory of the unhappy Saybrook!” 1am an old man, and 
age is apt to harden the heart; but 1 wept like a child 
when I looked on the tomb of my friend. 


‘‘How or when he died, none could tell, for he did not 
often ageny with men. That he was achanged man 
all testified; and the widows and orphans he had reliey- 
ed,proclaimed, ‘certainly his end was in peace.”.— Editor. 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 


For the Methodist Protestant. 
THE VOICE OF GOD. 


There is heard a voice in the silence of night; 

It steals on the heart at morning’s light; 

It comes when the twilight shadows are dim; 

When the night bird is warbling his evening hymn: 

From the murky clouds where the lightnings play, 

From the thunder peal as it rolls away, 

From the bright star-rays, in the glory of night, 

When they dance on the streamlet like living light, 

It comes. °Tis borne with the breeze on its way, 

As it steals perfume from the flowery lay; 

As it ruffles the leaves on the mountain’s breast, 

Or wakes on the waters the waves from their rest. 

It speaks to the heart in the forest deep, 

When the roar of the wild winds is hush’d to sleep; 

And the troubled spirit is still at the word, 

And the moan of its anguish no longer is heard. 

When the Spring looks up from the humid ground, 

And calls forth the flowers to blossom around— 

Awakens the stream from its icy sleep, = - 

And sends it murmuring on to the deep; 

When the sultry Summer her languid pall, 

Throws o’er the meadow, the forest, and all, 

Drinks at the gush of the fount, till the rill 

Which gurgled along o’er its pebbles, is still: 

When Autumn shakes from her yellow hair 

The redolent apple, and brightens the pear; 

Strays over the meadows, and ripens the grain, 

To gladden the heart of the farmer again: 

When Winter awakes in his wrathful mood— 

Raves through the forest, and chains up the flood— 

Covers the earth with his mantle of snow, 

And stamps on all nature the aspect of wo— 

That voice is heard, and it says to the heart, 

‘Spring, Summer and Autumn of Jife will depart— 

Fly to your refuge-—’tis Heaven—before 

Your Summer is ended, and Autumn be o’er.”? 

‘Tis the voice of God and for aye it is nigh, 

And it says to the straying heart, ‘fly to me! fly!— 

All day long, I have stretched out my hand, 

Why will ye, rebel ones, spurn my command!” 
RUTH. 


‘‘WHEN SHALL WE MEET AGAIN?” 
BY CAROLINE BOWLES. 


‘When shall we meet again?’»—My friend, 
An awful question thine! 

‘‘Where shall we meet again?””—Not ours 
The secret to divine. 


Not ours to lift the veil, perchance 
In tender mercy drawn; 

O! could we look beyond, would hope 
Still lead us cheerly on? 


Should we behold two living friends, 
Long sunder’d, met at last 

In the far distance?-—or appall’d 
Our shuddering glances cast— 


On a dark mound of Paynim mould, 
Uncrown’d by turban’d stone?— 
On a green grave of English earth, 

As lowly and as lone? 


O, likelier that—that English grave! 
And one methinks may stand 

Hereafter on its sod, and think,— 
‘Alas, my native land'!— 


‘‘A warmer welcome had been mine, 
This trying hour to cheer, 

Had the poor heart been warm with life, 
Which darkly moulders here!” 


Nay—let it fall, that blessed veil 
Which shuts the future out, 
The earthly future—but beyond, 


Away with fear and doubt! 


When shall we meet?”—When time is o’er, 
And sorrow past, and Pain: 

“Where shall we meet?—God grant in Heaven, 
Never to part again! 
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